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DESCRIPTION WHICH CARRIES 


THE STORY FORWARD. 


—_——_ 


David Graham Phillips, a most virile 
writer, avoids description almost entirely 
in some of his stories; in others he uses it 
freely. Making a study of the descriptive 
portions, phrases, and sentences from “The 
Bribe,” published in the Cosmopolitan for 
January, 1911, I found that they contained a 
thousand words, about one-sixth of the 
But such de- 


total number in the story. 
scriptions ! 

Only a very few brief phrases have to do 
with merely physical characteristics, and 
even 


these have a certain significance: 








“strong features,” “a small man,” “ small 
eyes,” “small face,” “‘a little man,” “de- 
velopment of the forehead,” “ shining eyes,” 
these are all. 

Almost all the pure description is de- 
voted to expressions of countenance. The 
following are examples: “ Loungers with 
eager and mean curiosity in their faces ~ 
the expression in the faces of the circle 
around a dog worrying a rat to death.” 
“A small, slouchy man with a terrier face 
and small eyes, wicked but humorous and 
good-natured. He went toward young 
Senator Clarke with a grin of amused and 
cruel pleasure on his small, intensely ener- 
getic face. This expression changed to af- 
fable, faintly respectful kindliness as he 
stood beside the young man— stood where 
Clarke might see.” 

This last sentence affords an illustration 
of another peculiarity of these descriptions 
—their merging into narration. Often and 
often is change of expression noted, some- 
times briefly, sometimes exhaustively: 
“Clarke listened with a disgusted, disdain- 
ful expression that gradually changed to 
amusement.” “At the sound she turned 
her head and burst into a radiant smile.” 
“The look of stormy resolution abruptly 
left his face, to be replaced by an expression 
of weakness that was grotesque, so ill did 
it fit his strong features.” 

A curious interweaving of narration and 
description occurs when description is 
wrought of relating effects which are ac- 
complished: “So madly in love with her 
that every one who saw them together 
knew it.” Could there be a more vivid 
description? “They were shining, intensely 
alive eyes. As she looked at him, wel- 


coming him so dazzlingly, the expression 
self-despising vacillation re- 
looked 


of shamed, 


turned to his 


face.” “ Clarke 
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steadily at Jessica Bushrod without speak- 
ing. The smile died her face. Into 
her eyes came a fascinated, frightened ex- 
pression, and her lips and her cheeks sug- 
gested that they were burning with the fire 
of invisible kisses.” 

The close 


from 


of this quotation illustrates an- 
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other phase of these descriptions — their 
suggestiveness, usually of dynamic quality: 
“The look was speech, vigorous speech —a 
concentrated essence of negation.” 

Such descriptions as these have value in 
narration, they carry the story forward. 


Ventura, Calif. Emma Younglove. 


AUTHORS AND NEWSPAPER CRITICS. 


James Lane Allen, at work in Boston this 
summer, foretells an expansion of American 
periodical and Ambassa- 
dor Page’s idea that a shrinkage is either 
imminent or desirable. As the 
staff and management of 
New York periodicals, he finds them 
but natural in the life history of any monthly 
or weekly. 


literature, scouts 


for recent 
changes in the 
many 


“A magazine simply dies of old 
account of 

Dr. 
such 
takes as 


which we 
The 


have 


laws 
Allen. 


deaths 


age on cannot 
that a 
number of occurred of 
late he that American 
periodicals are in a state of transition. They 
are adjusting themselves to the developing 


reach,” fact 


Says 


evidence 


standards of the reading public. Soon they 


will better suited 


to the needs of the age, and endowed with 


emerge, more numerous, 
the vigor of a new birth. 
Mr. 


an ivy-grown 


Allen is “ working,” not “living,” in 


house on Newbury 


There the interviewer sought him out. 


street. 

The 
leading topic for the interview the author 
chose himself —the relations of authors to 
the newspaper critics of authors. 

“The subject is of great importance,” he 
premised, “both to the large body of work- 
ers trying to produce American literature, 
and to that other immense body of work- 
ers organized to make known the value of 
it to a vast public. Here, first, is a body 
of creative workers who are in large meas- 
ure perfectly sincere, very serious, and 
intent upon doing their best, whatever that 


best may be. The results of their labor 


ro to a second body of workers, nearly all 
of whom are distributed among the news- 
the country. 
output of the 
the 


earnest, 


papers of receive 
workers, and 
part at are 
perfectly and 
their best. Thus there are 


The critics 
the creative 


they, too, for most least, 


deeply in sincere, 
resolved to do 
bodies of 


two vast workers 


vital 


contemporary 


related to each other in a _ very 


way. 

“ The total result of this relation may be 
broken into many partial results. One is 
that the sympathies of the body of critics 
pass by way of the books over to the great 
body of creative workers. 
chief 


This is the first 
and value of such criticism —that it 
puts new life into the authors. This result 
is direct and of incalculable 
value to the body of workers. 


* Authors 


and positive 


cannot live on anything but 
other human 
being, doing any other work, live on any 


thing but sympathy in what he does. So 


sympathies, nor does any 


that you may put down all the sympathies 
that pass from the critics to the 
writers as the foremost vital and absolutely 
indispensable the creative 
workers and on the literature of their time. 

* Consider the channel this in- 
fiunence takes. An author puts out a book. 
His distribute it broadcast to 
the leading newspaper offices of our entire 
literary world. In each office is a critic. 
Within three months, at most, the verdict of 
every critic in the land has reached the 


over 
influence on 
what is 


publishers 
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author. There, spread out on his desk, are 
the verdicts of a hundred, a hundred and 
fiity, or two hundred critics, who have had 
no communication with each other. Thus 
the author can see at a glance the critical 
map of his world in regard to his story. It 
is often an amazing experience for him as 
he surveys that map. 

“Out of, say, 150 criticisms, he will often 
find that 140 are in substantial agreement. 
Each critic has reached his conclusion by 
mind, but all of these 
have run together into a 
thinking. It is as 
verdict in an 
imaginary case at law, in which 150 jurors 
should sift the evidence, each in solitary con- 
finement, and then march back to the court- 
room to give a verdict of acquittal or the 
reverse. Such a result as this could not 
possibly be reached unless these 150 human 


a road true to his 
paths 
highway of 
would be the 


personal 
common 
amazing as 


minds were working sincerely and _ intelli- 
gently. The knowledge that they do so 
work makes the author one in humanity 
with these workers, not one of whom he will 
possibly ever meet. 

“There is no measure of how vital such 
an experience is. Simply by it, we acquire 
faith in human nature. And the more faith 
an author has in human nature, the better 
The less faith he has, the 
All real literature 
Great satire seems 


his work will be. 
worse his work will be. 
is faith in human nature. 
to be an exception, for it is the literature of 
bitter attack. But great satire carries on 
the attack upon human nature always for the 
sake of making human nature grow right. 
As much as any other form of literature, 
great satire is, I say, founded on faith in 
human nature. Otherwise it cannot be great. 
Satire is the great scavenger of the Imagi- 
nation in the Evolution of Life. 

“Of course all the body of criticism does 
not consist of sympathies. A certain part 
of it may consist in nearly every case of 
antagonisms. The critic does not like your 
book, and like a man, or like a woman, he 
That is bad for the critic and it is 
bad for the author. No progress is born of 
such antagonism. In nature, the thing that 
goes with all birth is not hatred ; it is love. 


Says so. 


To hate a book and to know that your book 
is hated is a black and damaging situation. 
It is just so much life taken out of both 
author and critic. 
“To the question, 
upon 


what is the effect of 
the reading public? the 
answer is—there is no telling. This I do 
believe, that the best criticism of fiction 
written in this country at present comes in 
nearly every instance from the newspapers. 
“Technical knowledge is not the first 
requisite for the criticism of fiction. The 
pre-civilized — you might 
instinctive 
nature are 


criticism 


primary, 
say the instinctive 
spiritual —forces of 
your best qualifications as a critic of imagi- 
native literature. Added to these, a knowl- 
edge of technique is indispensable only when 
seek to work on its tech- 
But the vast majority of reviewers 


direct, 
animal and 
your own 


you criticise a 
nique, 
are never going to criticise your work of 
than a 
document. largely be 
affected by good. 


Comparatively few will be conscious of your 


fiction as anything more human 


Your readers will 


your technique if it is 


technique if it is bad. 

“Tn spite of the intimate that 
exists between the critics and the authors, 
almost complete silence reigns between 
them. There is little or no communication 
between the great body of newspaper critics 
and the body of creative workers who work 
They live on 
and 


relation 


side by side and never meet. 
each other’s 
acknowledge each other. They constitute the 


sympathies, never 
biggest factor in each other’s eyes and yet 
remain perfectly independent. Perhaps not 
one time in a hundred will a critic write to 
an author or an author write to a critic. 
“There should be a word as to the inevi- 
tableness of this vast silence on 
of so much sympathy. It exists 
you don’t break it. You don’t 
break it, because an expression of appreci- 
ation is an attempt at payment. The finest 
things cannot be paid for. One of them is 
duty. Duty pays for itself; and the critic 
in doing his duty in the review of a book is 
critic-paid and must not be author-paid. So 
that the author with 150 letters before him 
often wants to write 150 replies. Usually he 


each side 
because 


dare dare 
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writes not one. The author knows that how- 
ever his letter might be at first received, it 
would lie as a dead weight on the critic’s 
mind, when the author’s next book came to 
him for review. The attempt at payment 
would have bound the critic hand and foot. 
“And this brings us to gratitude, which 
ends the whole matter. We often speak of 
gratitude as something that dwells on the 
heights of human nature. Rather, it dwells 
on its own peak and can never cross to 
others. In truth, there are whole planes of 
human nature where it never is found. You 
can’t thank a fellow man for his friendship. 
No citizen can arise in a mass meeting of 


THE DRAMA OF PURE EMOTION. 


citizens and thank them for respecting him. 
When the young lover addresses the one he 
loves and is accepted, he cannot possibly 
say : ‘I am much obliged to you.’ A father 
cannot express gratitude to a son for rever- 
encing him. Many upper regions of human 
nature are inaccessible to gratitude. What 
we call gratitude in the lower planes be- 
comes transmuted in the upper into a thing 
altogether different. All that is noble in 
gratitude, if it ever scales other heights 
with its living energy, drops its heavy name, 
there as a less burdened 
James Ernest King. 


and 
spirit.” 
The Boston Transcript. 


reappears 






What hope is held to-day for the ro- 
mantic drama, or the drama of pure emo- 
tion ? A complex scientific age has had its 
reflection in the theatre. It has brought with 
it—and not without regrettable conse- 
quences — intellection, and the drama of 
social ideas as*opposed to that of unalloyed 
emotion. That the thesis play, which seeks 
to prove a proposition; the problem play, 
which puts a question; and the propagandist 
play, which is avowedly missionary, are, 
more or less, an outgrowth of some passing 
phase in our highly artificial life, needs 
only to be stated to be believed. The future 
of any didactic literature & doubtful; for 
its vitality and appeal must be enfeebled 
when the idea becomes out-of-date, or the 
particular problem treated has been solved 
by time. This fate awaits most contempo- 
rary plays whose tendency is to substitute 
for the portrayal of elemental and universal 
motives a protest against some existing 
evil or the expression of some idea. Scorn- 
ing “native wood-notes wild” we _ take 


refuge in the inane causerie of the drawing- 
room, or we delight to represent the sordid 
aspects of modern life for sheer joy of the 
sordid, or perhaps baser motives. 

It is pretty evident that the traditions of 
Shakspere, Moliére, Calderon, Dumas the 





elder, and Victor Hugo are being more 
and more discarded for the heritage of 


Ibsen. What has been the immediate effect 
on the atmosphere of modern drama? The 
light and airy touch has been abandoned 
for a melancholic pose; insurgency, and its 
distorted reflection, lubricity, have usurped 
the place of conciliatory humor; in a word, 
the idea has crowded out humanity. 

All this has not been without its evil 
effects on the rising generation of drama- 
tists. Sudermann, a frank imitator, Strind- 
berg, in his more realistic moods, and 
Brieux have been held up as models for 
imitation. Rostand, it will be noted, is 
rarely mentioned; d’Annunzio is but slightly 
known to the general public, and such a 
figure as the late John M. Synge is tardily 
coming into his own. In America, it has 
been affirmed, a drama of the soil has been 
stifled by the importation of European dis- 
tresses to be remedied — very real and poig- 
nant, it may be, abroad, but purely chimeri- 
cal here. 

At Wallack’s, Louis M. Parker, a roman- 
tic dramatist of a very high order, has won 
a certain measure of success with his 
“Disraeli” and “Pomander Walk’’; but his 
“Lady of Coventry” proved a flat failure. 
Why ? Not because it was a bad piece of 
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work, but because New York audiences, ac- 
customed to musical comedies and plays of 
social ideas, could not relish an idea, poetic 
in itself and poetically conceived. All this 
seems to indicate that our sophistry is lead- 
ing us farther and farther away from what 
is worth while. If we inquire closely why 
it is that an average audience finds it im- 
possible to sit out a romantic play, we shall 
see that it is because its aesthetic sense 


has been dulled by didacticism and light- 
weight extravaganzas, very popular just 
now. 

Few and far between are the constant 
theatre-goers who number among their best 
nights, “‘ Rosemary,” “ Peter Pan,” “ Poman- 
der Walk,” “ Peg o’ My Heart,” “ The Play- 
boy of the Western World,” “ Mary Mag- 
dalene,” and “ The Piper.” 


New York, N. Y. Pierre Loving. 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. — XXV. 


It is important for writers to know the 
meanings of the words they use, and not 
to forget what familiar expressions origin- 
ally meant. The expression “Man Runs 
Amuck,” may pass, but the newspaper head- 
line, “ Man Runs an Exciting Muck,” was in- 
excusable. 

“Most” is not properly used in the sense 
of “nearly.” “Almost” is the proper 
word. “’Most” is often used colloquially 
for “almost,” but if written, it requires an 
apostrophe. 

The words “cyclone” and “tornado” 
are often wrongly used. A cyclone is a vio- 
lent storm, covering a large area, with wind 
blowing around a calm centre of low at- 
mosvheric pressure so that for any given 
locality it may be regarded as a straight 
wind. The cyclone may cover several states 
or half of the United States. A tornado is 
a violent whirling wind revolving in a small 
area and progressing usually with much de- 
Struction. A cyclone may continue for sev- 
eral days, while a tornado lasts only a short 
time and usually occurs in the afternoon or 
evening. 

“Strata” is the plural of “stratum,” so 
that the proofreader of the Century Maga- 
zine should have corrected the sentence, 
“The great strata of coal is soon to be 
worked.” 

“Annually ’ 


, 


means recurring every year. 


The sentence, “At least 3,000,000 babies. 


die annually in the United States” should 
read “each year in the United States,” 
since one can die but once. 

The growing use of “kids” and “ kiddies ” 
instead of the good English word “ chil- 
dren” is to be regretted. Both of these 
slang terms should be avoided, both in writ- 
ing and in speaking. 

A mantle is a cloak. A mantel is a chim- 
ney-piece. Don’t get the words confused. 

“Ever” is often misprinted for “even,” 
and “even” for “ever,” because writers are 
not careful about their handwriting. 

Aiter you have said: “ The scene beggars 
description,” don’t try to describe it. 

“Ete.” is a very good abbreviation for 
business purposes, but its use in writing 
anything that has any claim to be literature 
should be avoided. Generally it can be 
omitted without being missed. If some such 
phrase is really needed, it is better to write 
“and so forth,” or “and so on.” 

“ Asphyxiated by gas” is not tautology. 
Asphyxia is a condition caused by interrup- 
tion of respiration, as in suffocation or 
drowning, or the inhalation of irrespirable 
gases. 

“ Alumni” is properly used in speaking of 
the graduates of a men’s college, but the 
graduates of a girls’ college are “alumnae.” 
Harvard has alumni; Vassar has alumnae ; 
the University of Michigan has both. 
Edward B. Hughes. 
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Two bits of humor illustrating the relations 


between author and publisher are worth re- 


pr: ducing. 


The 


One appears in the Century. 


that Ellis Parker Butler 
adventurously submitted a story to them and 
it was s to Mr. Butler that some 
changes in the story might possibly improve 
it. This reply was forthcoming : 


editors say 


lggested 
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uccesstul 


a story 


New 


Tribune of a ind-ink 


pen 
received the following printed cir- 


an automobile firm :— 


wh 


irom 
nvited to participate 


Each parti 


I 


contest. 
drawings adver 
will 
he 
unsuccessful drawin 
the 


winner receive 
Srox Drawings must 
all 


property of 


sent prepa 


original, and 


undersigned.” 


artist, who can hardly be persuaded 

nake drawings at $1,006 apiece 
over this printed circular. 
sheet of 


smiled 
Then he took a 
note paper, and wrote to the auto- 
mobile firm :— 

participate in 
Each 
automobiles, 


manufacture, 


re cordially invited to my 
prize auton 

submit 
pped, of 


receive 


bile contest partici- 
one or more fully 
his own and the winner 


a grand cash prize of $10 in gold. The 


ile submitted should be brand-new, and must 
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be shipped freight prepaid to New York. The a reporter’s message sent by wireless tele- 
unsuccessful automobile ill remai : roper : : + c he 
NSUCCE auto bi es will remain the property phone can be delivered in the office of his 
of the undersigned. a : s . , ” 

newspaper “ printed in column form. 


W. i. &. 


« * % 





A reader of THe Writer asks whether ° 


this extract might be taken as a description WRITERS OF THE DAY. 
of any book issued within the year :— 


“Jf in a picture, Viso, you should see Herbert Coolidge whose. storv * The 


A handsome woman, with a fish’s tail, 5 . 99 
Lady’s Man at the Show-Down,” appeared 


Or a man’s head upon a horse’s neck, may. 9 z s ne ; 
Or limbs of beasts of the most different kinds in Collier’s for July 5, is a California man, al- 
Covered with feathers of all sorts of birds — though he was born in Massachusetts. He 
oul vO no 1. o . 14 . he Yn _ > ° ° ° . ~ op . 
\W 1 you t laugh and think the painter mad grew up in Riverside, California, 
Trust me that book is as ridiculous fe ‘alicia in Raalish 
a ; e years specializi in Englis 
Whose incoherent style, like sick men’s dreams, , ? . SI epere a : te a 
Varies all shapes and mixes all extremes.” ology at Staniord University. Since 
ing the university he has spent tw 
in Northern California among the 
A prophecy regarding the newspaper of doing missionary work and building 
i i - o 


«*« 


the future was made by Robert Donald, edi health. He has spent several years 
tor of the London Daily Chronicle, in his sanitation work. During this time 
opening address as president of the Insti- written stories which have appeared 
tute of Journalists. “ The future methods of | Youth’s Companion, Outing, Out West, 
distribution,” said he, “will be quicker and set, and other magazines. His work 
circulations will cover greater areas. Air- with frontier life and conditions of 
ships and aeroplanes will be used for the West as he has known it. While 
most distant centres. Electric trains and he spent a summer in the high Sierr 


motor-planes running in special tracks will forest ranger for the United States gover 


also be used. In the chief centres of popu- ment. He has also traveled in Mexico 
lation, papers will be distributed by electric ad Lower California. Within the last { 
or pneumatic tubes. News will be collected years he has settled down at his home, 

by wireless telephones. The reporter will Outside Palo Alto, Califormia, to devote 
entire time to his literary work. His 
book, ‘Pancho McClish,” was publ 
last fall by A. C. McClurg & Company 
Popular Magazine has accepted the 
rights of a second book, and Mr. C 


is now working on a third long story 


always have a portable telephone with him 
with which he can communicate with his 
paper \t the other end the wireless tele- 
phone message will be delivered to the sub- 
editor printed in column form. At the peo- 


ple’s recreation halls, with the cinemato- ' it He j ; 
; P with western life e is a brother 
graph and gramophone, all the news of the : — fcmeeg 
ss . . : Coolidge, who is also a writer of 
day will be given. People may become too ; 
14; fiction 
laid 


lazy to read, and news will be on to 


the house or office just as gas and water is ) ; ee 
8 obert Welles Ritchie, who had a story 
now. The occupiers will listen to an account r ssa ” ese. Seem, begga “" agar 
. . entitled “ Fate Maketh His Circuit,’ in the 
of the news of the day read to them by much Minti Midanaiine tog thnbdehinned atin ted 
. ° oi . . pel ited —) : ‘ 4 SUst fy, « a 
i 9Yy al y wd os > . - . . 
improved phonographs while sitting in their other stories of Mexico in revolution yet to 
garden: or a householder will have his daily be published in the same magazine, gathered 
\ > i : S3< i ame - . a LiiCi 
newspaper printed in column form by a y;. QJ) + of thecati. cuttin ger 
| S COO Ot i +e | SOUL yl { 
printing machine in his hall just as we have Rio Grande at Gret hand while serving as 
) < i Al I St flat C lye < 
tape machines in offices now.” Part of this a correspondent for the’ New Varkt Sue dus 
« i t ‘ s ue *- i web uin~ 
ing the Madero revolution. He was in 
, . Mexico City at the time the a 
they are asked to invent a device by which ueblo.” President Porfirio I 


prophecy no doubt will come true, but most 
4 2 4 , » - 7 le , > . 
inventors will probably be puzzled when ged “ Lion of 


diaz, resigned 
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his seat in the face of anarchy, followed the 
fleeing executive to Vera Cruz, and accom- 
panied him as far as Havana on the first 
stage of his voyage to exile. Being close to 
the core of action bore fruit in an exclusive 
interview, secured from the broken master of 
Mexico on the steamer that carried him 
abroad, but the price paid by the correspond- 
ent was high, for during the days of rioting 
prior to the abdication of the dictator, Mr. 
Ritchie was struck on the head by some 
missile from the hand of a rioter and badly 
hurt. One of his prizes of these exciting 


‘days in Mexico is an autograph letter from 


ex-President Diaz, thanking him for his 
sympathetic pen picture of the last days of 
the Diaz regime which Harper’s Magazine 
published under the title, “ The Passing of 
a Dictator.” 





Charles Saxby, author of the novelette, 
“The Idealist,” in Ainslee’s for August, is 
also the author of “ Empire,” announced for 
Everybody’s for September, and of “In the 
House of the Old Mensah,” to be printed in 
Ainslee’s for September. He has had stor- 
ies in the Smart Set, the Delineator, Success, 
Short Stories, and other magazines, as well. 
Mr. Saxby was born in Devonshire, Eng- 
land, but grew up in Trinidad and Barbados, 
West Indies. At the age of sixteen he went 
on the stage, but gave it up-because of fam- 
ily objections. He spent some time in Italy 
and Southern Spain studying viticulture and 
the wine industry. Later he joined a friend 
in the Island of Teneriffe, expecting to re- 
vive the glories of the old “ Canary Sack.” 
They did not revive, and hearing of the 
formation of a company to search for gold 
and gem deposits in the Hinterlands of the 
Ivory and Gold Coast, Mr. Saxby went to 
London to see one of the directors, only to 
find that he had gone to Egypt for the win- 
ter. Mr. Saxby followed him and obtained 
a position with the company. He “trailed” 
around West Africa for more than two 
years, when the company went out of busi- 
ness abruptly. Mr. Saxby came down with 
the typhoid fever while up in the Bush, cut 
off by floods from everywhere, where he had 
nothing to eat but green plantains and 











canned salmon. He was carried in a ham- 
mock two hundred miles to Axim, where he 
was put on board a steamer and shipped 
home. He spent eight months in the hos» 
pital and then was advised to go to Califor- 
nia for the “climate.” He went, took to the 
mountains, living in a tent for eighteen 
months, and got well. Mr. Saxby’s literary 
tendencies evinced themselves at the early 
age of ten, when he wrote a historical drama 
on the subject of Queen Elizabeth, which 
had six or seven acts and was played in about 
teft minutes, including intervals. He also 
ran a magazine, the Bagasse (title suggested 
by older brother; “bagasse” is the refuse 
from the sugar cane, good only to burn). 
The price was one cent a copy—the same 
copy —there was never more than one. 
Publication was stopped by parental decree, 
owing to innocently scandalous revealings 
of the private lives of the coolies. Mr. 
Saxby never wrote a line with any serious 
intent until he was twenty-eight years old, 
but from living so much alone in strange 
places, beyond the reach of mails and witk 
only blacks about, he formed a habit of tell- 
ing himself stories for entertainment. He 
began writing travel articles for the Sun- 
day supplements. Then came a_ story, 
mailed to a big monthly in utter hopeless- 
ness — result, a check for one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. Since then Mr. Saxby 
says there have been more — sometimes. 


Anne Ueland Taylor, whose story, “ Alma 
Does for Herself,” was printed in Harper’s 
Magazine for August, is the wife of Kenneth 
Taylor, of St. Paul, Minnesota. She was 
graduated from Wells College in 1908, was 
married in 1909, and spent the year IgII do- 
ing newspaper work, both editorial and re- 
porting, for the Minneapolis Tribune. The 
story in Harper’s is the first that she has had 
accepted by one of the big magazines, al- 
though she has had articles that were not 
fiction in the Atlantic, Collier's, Good 
Housekeeping, and several newspapers. 





Louis Untermeyer, whose “Folk-Song” 
appeared in Harper’s Magazine for August, 
declares that he owes his success in the 
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literary field to the jewelry business —at 
least, the latter makes his performances in 
the former possible. During the day he de- 
signs and directs the making of link-buttons 
and pendants. At night he writes the lyrics 
and insurrectionary verse that appear in the 
Century, the Forum, the Smart Set, the De- 
lineator, Harper’s, the Independent, and 
other publications. His sonnet, “Mockery,” 
was awarded the first prize in the Interna- 
tional’s poetry contest, some of the judges 
being Richard Le Gallienne, Edwin Mark- 
ham, Hudson Maxim, and Edward J. 
Wheeler of Current Opinion. Mr. Unter- 
meyer’s first volume, “ First Love —A Lyric 
Sequence,” was published by Sherman, 
French & Company, in I91!I, and his new 
book, “Summons,” is being prepared for 
publication late this year, and will include 
the striking series of socialistic poems which 
have been appearing in the Masses. Mr. 
Untermeyer also conducts a bi-weekly de- 
partment in the Chicago Evening Post— half 
critique and half causerie — under the cap- 
tion, ‘“‘— And Other Poems.” Mr. Unter- 
meyer is twenty-seven years old, and has 
lived in New York all his life. He contrib- 
utes occasional prose articles to the New 
York Times and the Independent, and is one 
of the editors of the Masses. 


LeRoy Titus Weeks, author of “ A Double 
Star” and “A Triolet,” both in the August 
number of the Century, has had other poems 
published by the Century Company — “All 
’at Out’s In Free,” “ Snowing,” “ The Bob- 
olink,”” “The Jaybird,” “The Chickadee,” 
“The Red-winged Blackbird,” “ Bob White,” 
and “The Maryland Yellow-Throat.” Of 
“A Double Star” a poet writes: “ There 
are three poets in New York who covet the 
first line in this sonnet of yours. Any liv- 
ing poet might be proud of having written 
that line.” Rev. Dr. Weeks has also had a 
story, “ Bargold,” in the Cavalier, and a 
volume of his poems has been published by 
T. Y. Crowell & Company. In his Doctor's 
thesis he worked up “The Order of Rimes 
in the English Sonnet,” a part of which was 
published in “ Modern .Language Notes.” 
Dr. Weeks has just about completed a book, 


called “A Book of the Sonnet,” written at 
the suggestion of Mr. Gilder, a_ hand- 
book of the sonnet and an anthology of three 
hundred sonnets. He has made a special 
study of 6,283 sonnets, from the time of 
Wyatt and Surrey to the present. He also 
has ready for the press “The Alphabet on 
Wings,” a juvenile collaborated with Emilie 
Blackmore Stapp. Dr. Weeks was born in 
Mount Vernon, Iowa, and is now living in 
Evanston, Illinois. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Bridges. — When the news that Robert 
Bridges had been appointed poet laureate of 
England was cabled across the ocean, there 
were many Americans, some of them enthu- 
siastic readers of verse, who then learned his 
name for the first time. 

Some of Mr. Bridges’ works are, by their 
very nature, shut out from the possibility of 
popularity. For example, we never expect 
to find among the best sellers the Latin 
poem, “Carmen Elegiacum de Nosocomio 
Sti Bartholomaei Londinensis.” Then, too, 
many of his best poems have been printed 
privately at the press of his friend, Mr. Dan- 
iel, of Worcester college, and circulated only 
among collectors of rare books and personal 
acquaintances of Mr. Bridges. Recently, 
however, there has come from the Oxford 
University press a volume of his lyrics, en- 
titled “ Poetical Works of Robert Bridges,” 
and this book has enlarged the circle of his 
admirers in England and America. In that 
admirable series called “ The Poets and the 
Poetry of the Ninteenth Century,” published 
by E. P. Dutton & Co., one volume is 
“Robert Bridges and Contemporary Poets.” 
Here are to be found many of his best 
poems, lyric and dramatic. 

Although he is seldom called “ Dr. 
Bridges,”’ this poet, like Keats, has studied 
medicine. Unlike Keats, however, and like 
two American poets, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Dr. Weir Mitchell, he persisted 
in his studies and gained a distinguished 
place in his profession. 

Robert Bridges is sixty-nine years old and 
comes of a distinguished English family. At 
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Eton and later at Oxford Mr. Bridges was 
noted for his scholarship, but he found time 
to distinguish himself in athletics. He was 
an enthusiastic cricketer and oarsman. In 
1867 he was placed in the second class in the 
final school of literae humaniores. After 
leaving the university he spent a number of 
years in foreign travel, familiarizing himself 
with life on the continent and in the far East. 

On his return to London he became a stu- 
dent of medicine at St. Bartholomew’s hos- 
pital, receiving in due course the degree of 
M. B. at Oxford. He then began the prac- 
tice of his profession, being regularly at- 
tached to the staff at St. Bartholomew's hos- 
pital and of the Children’s hospital in Great 
Ormonde street. Retiring from practice in 
1882 he married and left London for his 
beautiful rural estate at Yattendon in Berk- 
shire. Since that time he has devoted him- 
seif exclusively to literature, and particu- 
larly to poetry. —- Chicago Tribune. 

Case.— The poem beginning, “ There is 
no unbelief,’ — which has been credited to 
Kingsley, Mrs. Browning, and other authors, 
was written by Mrs. Lizzie York Case, who 
is now living in Baltimore. Mrs. Case is by 
religious faith a Friend, and has spent a 
good part of her life in work for the daily 
press. She was for some time on the staff 
of the Detroit’Free Press, and in that paper 
twenty-eight years ago printed the poem 

The Free Press printed August I, 1905, the 
author’s own statement, a part of which fol- 
lows :— 

“This poem of mine, which for twenty- 
seven years has been accredited to Bulwer- 
Lytton, Charles Kingsley, and Mrs. Brown- 
ing, not to mention a dozen others, was 
written by me in a moment of emotional 
turmoil compounded of resentment against 
dogmatic intolerance and enthusiasm for a 
larger, nobler belief. 

“It happened this way: One morning 
about twenty-seven years ago I was break- 
fasting with a very zealous young clergyman 
whose ironclad orthodoxy permitted of no 
compromise. He questioned me as to my 
religious belief. I answered that I had in- 
herited a creed, that I had clung to the faith 


of my fathers —1 was a Quakeress, a Friend. 

Then,’ answered the pious young shep- 
herd of souls, ‘you are an unbeliever and 
will be damned.’ 

“*T’m not afraid of that,’ I answered, ‘for 
there is no unbelief. The thing is unthink- 
able. I believe in everything that is good 
and beautiful and true; in God and man and 
nature, in love and life and joy.’ 

“That night I slept fretfully. The young 
zealot’s words haunted and worried me. In 
hot refutation of his arrogant summary of 
a belief that did not coincide with his, the 
verses were born. That is the only way I 
can explain their being. 

‘I was living in Detroit at the time and 
contributing a weekly article to the Free 
Press. But the next morning, instead of 
preparing my regular stipulation, I dashed 
off the poem that had been framing in my 
mind all night. The Free Press published it, 
ind soon after letters came pouring in to 
ne from all over the country thanking me 

r the verses, and for the consolation that 
had been induced in many cases by them.” 

De Morgan. — The New York Times tells 
gain the story of William De Morgan’s 

is a novelist at the age of sixty-five. 

is an expert in ceramics, having devoted 
thirty years of his life to the study and prac- 
ical application of the art. -“De Morgan 
es.” as they are termed, have a peculiar 
finish and lustre, and are much sought aiter 
for the best English houses. He is also the 
inventor of a Cuplex bicycle, and an effective 
sieve, as well as a smoke-consuming fire 
At sixty-four years of age Mr. De 

ran wrote the first chapter of “ Joseph 
Vance,” and a year later, at the solicitation 
of his wife, he finished the novel and sent it 
to a publisher. It was rejected. It was 
written out in longhand. A manuscript of 
280,009 words must have seemed appalling to 
the publisher’s Reader, and it was suggested 
to De Morean that the manuscript might 
have a better chance to be read if it was 
typewritten. The work was put into the 
hands of an intelligent woman, and she was 
soon complaining that the girls employed in 
her office were reading the manuscript and 
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crying over it, She 


told this unusual experience to a publisher, 
and “Joseph Vance” 


instead of copying it. 


afterward 
issued and made a great success. 


soon was 
“ Alice for 
Short,” written mainly in 1906, was published 
in 1907, and “ Somehow Good,” written in 
1907, was published in 1908. “It Never Can 
Happen Again” was published in 1909, “ An 
Affair of Dishonor” in 1910, and “A Likely 
1912, Mr. De 
time in Florence, 
when in England lives in Chelsea. 
is a distinguished painter. 


Story” in 


much 


Morgan spends 
Italy, and 


His wife 


of his 


Jacobs. — “T hate work of any description 
whatever,” W. W. “ The 
‘Night Watchman’’ most 
humorous 


said. 

*"—one of the 
characters —‘“‘has not: raised a 
laugh from me for ten years, and I’m quite 
certain he never will again. At the same 
time, not a single one of the characters in 
work has been able to 
awaken in me the slightest start of horror. 
All . that the checks 
bring me, consequence, the 
tional idleness I can 


Tacobs 


my more serious 


concetns me is they 
and in addi- 
number of hours of 
allow myself. 

‘There is, I am afraid, a lot of nonsense 
talked about the average literary man and 
his work. An author must ‘live’ his charac- 
persons contend. As a matter 
of fact, to be a good craftsman is all that 


is required ; and the writer’s happiness con- 


ters, many 


sists of two things; first, sending the fin- 
ished article and knowing that it is a win- 
ner ; and, second, making use of the check 
It is this love of loafing that has 
led me to Loughton ” — Epping 
Forest —-“‘as my home. I can potter about 
there to my heart’s content, troubling little 


it brings. 


choose 


ahout anything except myself and my fam- 


ily.” — London Special, in New York Trib- 
une. 


Meredith.— Talking with Constantin Pho- 
tiades in September, 1911, George Meredith 
said :— 

“ The has often treated me as a 
clown or a harlequin— yes, really! And 
with such little respect that my fellow citi- 
Do not 
Certainly at this late hour they 


press 


zens can scarcely put up with me. 
cry out! 


accord me a little glory ; my name is cele- 
brated, but no reads my books. As 
for Englishmen, I put them to flight because 
{! bore them. With regard to foreigners I 

Think ! All 


my poems were, until 1896, published at my 


expense ! 


one 


am but an illustrious unknown. 


own 
“Ti | continue to write, despite the pre- 
work, it is be- 
cause certain magazines, notably Scribner’s 


vailing indifference to my 
Magazine of America, pay me liberally for 
my contributions. My contemporaries here 


know nothing of it. Lately I gave a poem 
to the Oxford and Cambridge Review” — 
“The Call.” I interrupted — “* What 


have read it ?” he asked. 


! you 
*You are the first 
I hoped 
that my poetic warning would be of use to 


Ah, well! 


No, my countrymen do not value 


person who has spoken of it to me. 
my country. It has passed un- 
noticed. 
me, believe me ! at the most they will appre- 
ciate me after my death.” 

Sienkiewicz. — “ All my novels and nearly 
all my other works have been written from 
‘each 
page going straight to the printer when fin- 
ished. Writing in that way I have always 
had to finish what I began. But I do not 
recommend this method to beginners, for it 
is inconvenient, requires the closest atten- 


day to day,” said Henry Sienkiewicz, 


tion, and would be a dangerous practice for 
many, if not most, authors. 

“Although I never attained the ability of 
writing with ease, my manuscript does not 
look very untidy, as I make a point of put- 
ting the sentences right in my head before 
writing them down. I prefer authors who 
write with difficulty and read easily to those 
who write with ease but are difficult to read. 

“T never lay out a plan for a book, I 
never divide my story into chapters before 
setting out to write and never note down 
what I am to say in any particular chapter. 
1 leave all that to the logic of my tale and 
the natural You 
never know what your characters may want 


development of events. 
Often I add new characters as the 
work goes on or develop what had been a 
minor figure. 

. a living 
character that shall remain in people’s mem- 


to do. 


highest art is to create 
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ories as a type. So I always try to make 
my characters as individual as possible. 

“T create just as a cook prepares a din- 
ner — and I do not like to have people look- 
ing into my pots and pans. I work from ten 
o'clock in the morning until three o’clock 
in the afternoon. I try not to spoil a sub- 
ject with too many words. 

“Each idea for a story simmers in my 
head for a long time. I cannot tell how 
ideas come into my head. I believe I first 
thought of ‘Quo Vadis?’ on reading the 
Latin historian Tacitus and, of course, by 
living for a long time in Rome. Some- 
times through reading a book, sometimes 
through observing some people in real life 
come the first germs of creative work. 

“ My favorite authors are Homer, Tacitus, 
Livy, Horace, Shakspere, Moliére, our three 
best Polish poets, Dickens, Balzac, and the 
elder Dumas. I am fond, too, of books of 
travel. Often I read from four o’clock in 
the afternoon until late into the night. My 
principal recreation during my months of 
hardest work is hunting, but I enjoy any kind 
of outdoor exercise. I sleep about eight 
hours and I eat what they give me.” — 
Warsaw Special, in the New York World. 

Wilde.— Frank Harris’s “Oscar Wilde ; 
His Life and Confessions,” to be issued this 
autumn in London, was written five years 
ago, but for various reasons its publication 
was postponed. It will contain several of 
Wilde’s letters, reproduced in facsimile, and 
a frontispiece portrait. In a letter to a 
friend who praised his life of Shakspere, 
Mr. Harris said: “Shakspere I never knew 
in the flesh; I had to read him in his writ- 
ings, groping after this trait for months, 
puzzling over that contradiction, now in exul- 
tation, oftener in despair, seeing much, 
divining more, lost again and again in the 
abysmal depths of personality, not know- 
ing what explanation of twenty to accept, 
and forced to the end to content myself with 
guess work on many points which five min- 
utes’ talk would have made clear and cer- 
tain. Oscar Wilde I knew for nearly twenty 
years, from his college days to his death, 
intimately ; saw him first in his strugglings, 
and then borne on the topmost wave of 





popular success, to fall an hour later into 
the depths of popular hatred and disgust. 
In prison I visited him, joyed with him in 
liberty, and loved him from the beginning 
to the end as we weak mortals love, with 
interludes of vain temper and momentary 
selfish estrangement, but on the whole with 
passionate admiration and constant affection 
--and this for his virtues, for his fine 
intelligence and sympathy; and above all, 
for his exquisite humor, the shaping spirit 
of his imagination and his divine sweetness 
of nature. I have set down everything here 
fearless, knowing that the vices and virtues 
are of the same piece, so to speak, and well 
assured that it will all be read one day in 
the proper spirit, for Oscar Wilde is of that 
strange race called immortal, destined there- 
fore to be more and more discussed as time 
goes on. After keeping this book by me for 
five years IT am persuaded that this personal 
knowledge and personal affection have added 
something to my work as an artist, and I 
am proud and glad to think I have helped to 
give Oscar Wilde to others as he was to 
me; that is, indeed, the heart of my joy. 
Of my sorrow at his loss I shall say noth- 
ing.” Few know how greatly Mr. Harris 
befriended Oscar Wilde. This was recog- 
nized by Wilde in the dedication of his play 
“An Ideal Husband”: “A slight tribute to 
his power and distinction as an artist, his 
chivalry and nobility as a friend.” — Boston 
Transcript. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


The Policy of the Century Magazine. — Rob- 
ert Sterling Yard, who has recently taken 
editorial charge of the Century Magazine, 
discusses in the September number of that 
publication his attitude and purpose with re- 
gard to it, and analyzes the problems of the 
modern monthly. 

Mr. Yard assures his readers that there 
will be no “new Century in the sense of a 
changed Century.” He quotes Dr. J. G. 
Holland, the first editor of what forty-three 
years ago, when he assumed charge, was 
Scribner’s Monthly, that the magazine was 
to be conducted “in the free spirit of mod- 
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ern progress and the broadest literary catho- 
licity,” and adds: “The fourth editor joy- 
fully reaffirms this creed. There can be no 
simpler and more comprehensive statement 
of this magazine’s present spirit and pur- 
poses.” 

Mr. Yard also pays tribute to the editorial 
aims and ideals of Richard Watson Gilder; 
quotes his prophecy, made in 1886, that there 
should be “during the next ten years a re- 
vival of creative literature,” since American 
life was so “rich in feeling and action and 
meaning,” and adds this comment:— 

“Like most prophecies, Mr. Gilder’s has 
been only partly fulfilled. Yet the eighteen 
years since he uttered it have proved at 
least that it was true, though its realization 
has been delayed by the extraordinary activ- 
ity of these later years. The history of all 
human progress shows that the art of any 
period is, so to speak, the flowering of that 
period. The bloom appears only after stem 
and stalk have shot to their full growth and 
leaves have expanded and darkened to their 
maturity. The bubbling sap of Mr. Gilder’s 
time is showing now in new and surprising 
growth and our problem to-day is not so 
much to enjoy the flowering literature 
which he promised as to study’and to meas- 
ure and to comprehend as nearly as pos- 
sible the wealth of scientific and social and 
political and industrial achievement which 
has amazingly developed. 

“There: is no escaping the fact that civili- 
zation, like the river tumbling and swirling 
between two lakes, is passing turbulently 
from the old convention of the last several 
generations to the unknown almost unguess- 
able convention of the not distant future. 
The feminist movement, the uprising of 
labor, the surging of innumerable socialistic 
currents can mean nothing else than the cer- 
tain readjustment of social levels. The de- 
mand of the people for the heritage of the 
bosses is not short of revolution. The re- 
bellious din of frantic impressionistic groups 
is nothing if not strenuous protest against a 
frozen art. The changed Sabbath and the 
tempered sermon mark the coldly critical 
appraisement of religious creeds. And sci- 
ence, meantime, straining and sweating un- 


der the lash of progress, is passing from 
wonder unto wonder. 

“Perhaps Mr. Gilder’s period of literary 
flowering, though surely coming, must be 
postponed another decade. The need of the 
moment is to discover where we are, what 
is accomplishing about us. Where have all 
these struggling activities brought us? 
What have they really done? What do they 
mean ? Whither do they tend ?” 

The salutatory ends with these words : — 

“As for the rest, we shall conserve the 
best that the Century has stood for in the 
past. We shall offer a larger proportion of 
fiction than formerly, and shall bring it as 
near to truth and make it as interpretative 
of life as conditions allow. We shall main- 
tain illustration at the highest point modern 
method will permit. We shall cultivate 
history and poetry and the essay. We shall 
explore conditions at home and abroad. We 
shall make this magazine, fearlessly and in 
the white light of to-day, as nearly the maga- 
zine of the century as courage and devotion 
and eyes that see and minds that shrink not 
can do.” 


Limiting the Scope of Writers. — In editorial 
circles there is talk of a new weekly to be 
launched by “the Hearst magazines” “to 
compete with the Saturday Evening Post.” 
The phrase has become a cliché brought out 
every time the idea of a large weekly circu- 
lation arises. There is no reason, however, 
to think the gossip is without foundation. 

Writers who hear of the new weekly in- 
quire: “ Are they going to corral a bunch?” 
Which being interpreted means are they 
going to standardize a group of writers—one 
for business stories, one for “love” stories, 
one for girls’ adventures, one for humor, 
one for “the sob stuff,’ and so on. The 
process is first to confine a writer to his 
specialty and then rope him down to what 
he shall do in it. The anarchists are missing 
a chance to do literature a valuable service. 
They should convert the magazine editors. 
There is no class more in need of the doc- 
trine of non-interference with personality. 

The corralling process is being done rather 
for whole groups of magazines than for a 
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I heard 


of one proffered contract for one 


single one such as the new weekly. 
yesterday 
writer's whole annual output at ten cents a 
word. This particular profferee preierred 
liberty. Many do not. 
tem of magazine writing may be depended 
upon to individuality and check 
growth in a large number of writers.— 
George Crane Cook, in the Chicago Evening 


Post. 


Drawing Characters from Life. —,“ I largely 
model my characters,” Owen Johnson, 


The piece-work sys- 


suppress 


says 


“after recognizable types; and this with 


malice aforethought. For the public, which 


acquires its realism through the news- 


recognizes inconsistencies in the 


individual 


papers, 
where it will not 


Nro- 
t i 


concrete 
ceed philosophically to abstract generaliza- 


tions. 
“Create out of the imagination a character 
such as John G. Slade in ‘The Sixty-first 


Second,’ lay down the bold proposition that 
amid the financial adventurers to-day there 
conscienceless, 


and the 


can be two periods, one a 
brutal, lawless 


second 


seizing of power, 


a constructive period, when the same 
man, his power acquired, can turn with equal 
enthusiasm to projects of national good, and 

ap 


the thesis would be rejected as impossible 


and indefensible. But give to the character 
certain points of resemblance to three or 
four great promoters in the public eye, and 
i fiction 


with 


the reader, adjusting the character 
to the 
which he is familiar, 

tation. 
“TIT do not mean to say that my characters 
from living 
ly 


characters in the day’s news 


proceeds without irri- 


are close transcripts persons, 


This is very rarely true. Usually three to 
six personalities of the same general condi- 
tion will be drawn upon and the character 
evolved, just as the artist builds his land- 
scape from several sketches. Of course to 
the professional this is the commonest A, 
a <. 
traits, such as those of George Sand and 
Alfred de Musset. Even lately in the old 
police records which Stoddard Dewey has 
been investigating have been found the rec- 
ords of that most highly colored character 


Balzac is full of recognizable por- 





Vautrin, who it now seems was copied from 
the annals of a bandit then a la mode. 

“This utilization of 
sonalities not only gives a note of 
tion to the portraiture, a quality ot 
cerity which pure evolution might fail of, 
but I venture to believe is a logical and per- 
missible method of convincing a _ public 
which has not yet, though the day is near, 
paused to take stock of its idols, its illu- 
its injustices, its ideals, its inconsist- 
encies, and above all of its own 
New York Sun. 

Advice to Playwrights. — Personally, I do 
not look upon playwriting as an art. To me 
it is toil; real, downright, sleep-destroying, 
nerve-racking labor, which, to accomplish the 
best results, should be started with an ap- 
prenticeship in the theatre that begins at the 
stage door and which, to thoroughly absorb, 
should be continued until its technic, 
the curtain line to the gridiron, is as familiar 
as A, B, C. If the ambitious author of the 
future would adopt this course he would not 
be compelled to knock at so many manage- 
rial doors before finding one willing to pro- 
Cohan, in 


recognizable 
convic- 
sin- 


per- 


sions, 


ego.” ae 


trom 


duce his plays. —George M. 


Chicago Record-Herald. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


who send to. the publishers of the 


us indexed for Soples f— the periodicals 


P 
ning the articles mentioned in the following 


list will confer a favor if they will mention 


luc Writer.) 


rcterence 


THe TkIBULATIONS OF AN Amateur Book Buyer. 

L. Hervey. 

‘Yue Lustness Man 1n EnGtisu NoveELs. 
Arthur Gill. Atlantic for September. 

Letrers or Wittiam VauGHN Moopy. —II. Aftlan- 

tic tor 


Atlantic for September. 
William 


September. . 
Reat or Repvutep. Thomas R. 
Harper's September 
To Wuistter. Maria Torrilhon 


AAMERICANISMS, 
Lounsbury. Magazine for 

A Visit 
Century for September. 

Tue Spirit of Tre Century. 


Buel. 


Topics of the Time, 
Contury for September. 

Livinc Encutsn Poets. R. A. Scott-James. North 
for September. 
Henry. — IV. 


American Review 
Pictures oF O. 
for September. 

Emit VERHAEREIV. 
Review for September. 


Little Bookman 


F. Theis. North American 
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New Wonpers oF PuHotocrapHy. W. N. Taft. 
World's Work for September. 

Some New <Awnecpotes oF Mark Twarn.  Illus- 
trated. Marion Schuyler Allen. Strand for Septem- 
ber. 

Tue Love or Poetry. Laura Spencer Portor. 


Woman's Home Companion for September. 


Rupyarp Krpiine’s Poetry. Forum for Septem- 
ber. 

THe \MERICAN NEWSPAPER AND ITS Makinc. Dr. 
Albert A. Snowden. American Industries for Septem- 
ber. 

Mrs. Iivupert Barcray at Home. Norma Bright 
Carson. Book News Monthly for September. 


Reporters. Forrest Clark. Phonographic Maga- 
zie tor August. 


EpucaTion THrovGcH Reapinc. Dr. E. Benjamin 
Science Monthly for August. 


rue Poerry or Francis THompson. Austin Har- 


Andrews. Popular 


rison. Lnglish Review for August. 

Henri Rocterort. John F. MacDonald. Con- 
temporary Review for August. 

LITERATURE AND Democracy. Mowry Saben. 


Forum for August. 


ARNOLD Bennett. The novelist of the Five Towns. 
R. A. 


“Tur 


Richard Burton. 


Scott-lames. Bellman for August 2. 


Wispom oF GeorGe BerNarD SHaw.” 


Bellman for August 23. 


fue Optimism or Roeert Lovurs'§ STEVENSON. 


Rev. John Reid Shannon, Ph.D., D. D. Zion's 
Herald tor August 13. 
Conressions OF A ReForMepd Dramatic CRITIC. 


Street. Illustrated. 


August 16 and 23. 


J ulian Harper's Weekly for 


Orators Wuo Have Inervencep Me. — D1sRaet_t. 


With portrait. T. P. O’Connor, M. P. Harper's 
Weekly for August 23. 
STRINDBERG AND THE ANGLO-SAxoN Minv. With 


portrait. Edwin Bjérkman. Harper's Weekly for 
August 30. 
Foreicn Lessons FOR AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHTS. 
Arthur Hopkins. Harper's Weekly for August 30. 
Tue Poetry or Rosert Bripces. Reprinted from 


the Quarterly Review in the Living Age for August 30. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


The $10,000 ‘prize in the American play 
contest organized by Winthrop Ames will 
be awarded probably November 1. There 
were 1,641 manuscripts received. 

Brand Whitlock has been named for min- 
ister to Belgium. 

Arnold Bennett says that the royalties on 
the sales of his books last year in America 
alone were more than $100,000, and that he 
got as much more from the royalties on 
“Milestones” and his other plays. 











Paul Armstrong, the playwright, drama- 
“Alias Jimmy from O. 
Henry's story in five days and has received 
royalties of $75,000 from the play, accord- 
ing to an court. It 
testified that the ideas, structural arrange- 


tized Valentine ”’ 


affidavit filed in was 
ments, and. situations of the play were all 
suggested by George te Tyler, of Liebler & 
Co., the producers of the play. 

The Princess Troubetskoy, formerly Amé- 
lie Rives, suing for $3,000 damages an auto- 
stuck her horse while 
she was riding last October, causing her to 
be thrown, says that she has lost $2,000 on 
account of the accident, through inability to 


mobilist whose car 


fulfil a literary contract. 

\lfred Austin, the late poet laureate, for 
many years did his daily task as a journalist 
at home with the assistance of a telegraph 
wire run into his study sixty miles from the 
London Standard His instructions 
went over the wire, and his editorial article 


office. 


Sometimes he would 
telegraph the whole article. 
William 


to the receiver in whose hands his financial 


went to town by train. 


Lequeux, writing from Brussels 
affairs have been put on petition of his wife, 
who claimed $1,500 arrears under the deed of 
separation, says he regrets he cannot attend 
the meeting of his creditors, as he is in Bel- 


‘ 


gium, “ without the necessary funds to go to 


London.” 

‘Hawthorne and His Publisher,” by Miss 
Caroline Ticknor, is a record of a long 
friendship hetween an author and his pub- 
lisher. 

In “ Oscar 
Alfred 


Wilde and Myself” 

will seek not 
give an analysis of the purely literary and 
artistic aspects of Wilde’s work, but also to 
say something about the many prominent 
people that made up Wilde’s circle in artis- 
tic London. 


Lord 


Douglas merely to 


He will also give a large num- 
ber of anecdotes and sayings of Wilde, with 
drawings, facsimile letters, and other illus- 
trations never before made public. 

A biography entitled “ Ouida : A Memoir,” 
prepared by Miss Elizabeth Lee, will be pub- 
lished soon. 
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“The Early Life of Mark Rutherford by 
Himself” is published by Humphrey Milford 
in London. [ts autobiographical notes were 
written by Mr. White when he was seventy- 
eight years old. 

The Century Company is to publish this 
fall a study of “ Beaumont the Dramatist ” 
by Charles Mills Gayley, professor of the 
English language and literature in the Uni- 
versity of California. 

* William Morris,” a study in personality, 
by Arthur Compton-Rickett, is published by 
E. PB. Dutton & Co. 

The music department of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs offers a prize 
of hity dollars for the best music for the 
federation hymn, and the contest is open to 
any member of the federation until January 
I, 1914. It is desired that the music be writ- 
ten in two or three parts for women’s voices. 

The Rogers Peet Company, 842 Broad- 
way, New York, is going to publish a boys’ 
magazine, which Frank D. Halsey has in 
charge. 

All Outdoors, a new quarterly, is pub- 
lished by the Outing Publishing Company, 
of New York, publisher of the Outing Maga- 
zine. 

The Home Magazine is the title of a new 
magazine published in Chicago by Frank O. 
Balch, formerly publisher of Home Life. 
Magazine has stopped using 
prints a complete 


Munsey’s 
serial stories and now 
novel in each number. 

The Watchman ( Boston) and the Exam- 
iner (New York), two well-known Baptist 
papers, have been consolidated. The con- 
solidated paper is called the Watchman-Ex- 
aminer and will be published from Boston 
and New York. Dr. Curtis Lee Laws has 
resigned his pastorate in Brooklyn to be- 
come the editor-in-chief. Dr. E. F. Merriam 
will have charge of the Boston office and 
the New England edition of the paper. 


Norman Hapgood says in the first number 
of Harper’s Weekly issued under his con- 
trol: “We do not intend to use fiction to 
build up circulation in a way that would col- 
lect for us a mass of readers who care for 
little else.” 





Eugene Berry Watt, a young man who for 
two years has operated “The National Au- 
thors’ Institute” in New York City, has 
been arrested on a charge of using the mails 
to defraud, and has been put under $2,000 
bonds for trial. The postal authorities say 
that Watt obtained about $20,000 by duping 
hundreds of inexperienced short-story writ- 
ers and moving-picture playwrights. He 
charged fees ranging from $2 to $50. Watt 
was convicted in 1908 for conducting a similar 
scheme and sentenced to two years in the 
Atlanta penitentiary, but his youth and prom- 
ises to reform gained him a release on pa- 
role. 

Richard G. Badger and Gordon Badger 
and the Gorham Press, of Boston, have been 
made defendants in a_ suit for $100,000 
brought by David T. Smith, of Louisville, 
Ky., said to be an aged attorney, for alleged 
breach of contract in connection with the 
printing and publishing of a manuscript by 
Smith. 


The story printed in the May number of 
Short Stories under the title “ Aft A-Gley,” 
which Doubleday, Page, & Co. bought from 
James Fraser, of Edwardsville, Kansas, was 
really W. W. Jacobs’ story, “ Twin Spirits,” 
published by Dodd, Mead & Co. in book 
form in 1901, in a volume entitled “ Light 
Freights.” Mr. Fraser denies any intent to 
plagiarize, and says he does not remember 
ever having read the story. 

F. G. Browne & Co., Chicago, publishers, 
have incorporated under the name of Browne 
& Howell Co., with a capital stock of $60,000. 

Hall Caine’s latest novel appears in Eng- 
lish, Bohemian, Danish, Dutch, Flemish, 
French, and Swedish, with other versions in 
German, Hungarian, Italian, Japanese, Pol- 
ish, Spanish, and Yiddish soon to follow. 

Miss Nell Speed died August 2 in Rich- 
mond, Va., aged thirty-three. 

Michael Maybrick (‘Stephen Adams” ) 
died at Buxton, in the Isle of Wight, August 
25, aged sixty-nine. 

Alice Miller Wicks (Mrs. Albert M. 
Kruger ) died in Philadelphia August 26. 

Charles Chapin Sargent, Jr., died at Bed- 
ford, N. Y., August 26, aged thirty-nine. 





